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The life of an earnest, devoted Christian, 
cannot fail to present instructive lessons.— 
Such are lights in the world. We should 
carefully observe their steps and ponder their 
example. We may well bear in mind that 
they were men of like passions with ourselves, 
but, with the apostle, they are ready to ac- 
knowledge, ‘‘ By the grace of God I am what 1 
am ;” of myself I can do no good thing, but “I 
can do all things through Christ who strength- 
eneth me.” Such an one, evidently, was 
Robert Charleton. 
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sensible to the beauty and grandeur of na- 
ture, as we shall hereafter see, but the welfare 
of immortal souls was a deeper love with 
him. The first exemplification of this we 
find in his ardent labor to redeem men from 
the evils of intemperance. In this he took 

at once the ground of entire abstinence from 
all intoxicating drinks. In a large public 
meeting he said, ‘ It is easy for us to tell the 
drunkard that he must abstain; but if we 
wish it to be believed that we are sincere in 
the profession we make of concern for his 
salvation, let us come forward and give proof 
of the reality of that concern by submitting 
to the required sacrifice ourselves, in order 
that we may thereby be exhibiting an exam- 
ple such as he may safely follow, and under 
the shelter of which he may find protection 
and safety.” 

In passing through Ireland, as a companion 
to Samuel! Capper in his religious labors, ke 
was witness to the remarkable results of the 
temperance movement of “ Father Matthew.” 
In Limerick he says, “ Instead of the squalid 
wretchedness which formerly prevailed, we 
found scarcely a single cabin destitute of a 
clean and comfortable bed and other requisite 
articles of furniture. The children looked 
healthy and clean, and are in general fairly 
clad, few of them exhibiting that extremely 
ragged appearance formerly so general among 
this class. With a population of 80,000 in- 
habitants, all the breweries have been closed 
excepting one small one. It was with mingled 
emotions that we gazed on the vast size of the 
cauldrons and stills (of a large distillery) and 
all the rest of the gigantic apparatus of 
death which had so long been pouring forth 
its torrents of liquid poison, but was now 
silently going into decay.” The picture was 
a cheering one, but even as he beheld it, he 


his life are now presented to the readers of | was sadc lened by this thought, “ That if there 
Friends’ Review. One of the earliest features of | be any single cause which more than another 
his manhood was an intense interest in the | appears likely to endanger the stability of 
welfare of his fellow creatures. It was this} this great work, it will be found in the apathy 
that led him to say “that he preferred the | and indifference displayed by the middle and 
prospect of a number of oe habitations | more influential classes, who for the most 
to the finest scenery.” Not that he was in- part appear to look on the temperance cause 
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as an affair in which they have no concern, | trust, that ‘forgetting the things which are 


and for the success or failure of which they 
are in no degree responsible. This is a state 
of things much to be deplored, and we have 
felt it right to embrace all opportunities for 
bringing this matter under the serious notice 
of the class alluded to.” 


May we not also say that now as well as 


then, there is a pressing need to awaken the| 


masses of “the well-to-do and respectable,” 
to their duty in this matter? On all of us, no 
doubt, rests a measure of responsibility, and 
no one may safely say in indifference, “ Am I 
my brother’s keeper ?” 

In describing other blessed changes in in- 
dividuals and families produced by total 
abstinence, and referring to the cavils of op- 


ponents, he says, “‘ Did they know this, their | 


voices would be silent; they would not attack 
a system which had saved humanity from 
many of its curses and pointed many a soul 
to heaven.” In urging the importance of 
the temperance movement, he said, at a pub- 
lic meeting, “That he knew nothing more 
calculated, under the Divine blessing, to pro- 
mote the welfare of the young.” “Thus,” 


says the author of the volume, “in youth 
and in the early prime of life had the be 
loved subject of this memoir entered upon a 
course of active usefulness and of blessing to 
others, having chosen the Lord for his por- 


tion, and being strengthened by His grace to 
show plainly whose he was, and whom he de- 
sired toserve.” In turning more closely to 
his spiritual life, we find prominent the beau 
tiful trait of humility, a fruit which so 
plainly shows the true Christian. In a letter 
addressed to a dear friend, he says, “I have 
often felt uneasy in observing that my friends 
have formed of me a much higher estimate 
than the reality will justify. This guod 
opinion may possibly arise from the circum- 
stance of my having been engaged in works 
of apparent usefulness. But they cannot 
penetrate below the surface, and see the large 
admixture of vanity and self-seeking by 
which these things have been defiled. The 
truth is, that although, through Divine mercy, 
I have been favored to see the one thing 
neeedful and to desire its attainment, yet, 
through unwatchfulness, my religious course 
(if so 1t can be called) has been sorrowfully 
marked by unsteadiness and vacillation, and 
my attainments in religion have been miser- 
ably smal] ; so that in the retrospect I find 
no lunguage so appropriate as the penitent 
exclamation, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner!’ 
I know indeed that it is only by coming as a 
helpless sinner to the cross of the Redeemer, 
that I can indulge the faintest hope of being 
savingly interested in forgiving mercy. But 
whilst I deeply deplore that I should have 
hitherto lived so nearly in vain, yet I humbly 


| behind,’ I may be favored, with the Divine as- 
sistance, more steadily to reach forth to those 
which are before.” 

In 1849 he was again the willing helper of 
Samuel Capper in his gospel labors. A se- 
ries of religious meetings was held in Oxford- 

| shire, including some in the celebrated univer- 
sity city. They were lodged near the memor- 
lial monument of the martyrs, Ridley, Lat- 
|imer and Cranmer, who were there burned to 
| death for the faithfulness of their “ testimony 
of Jesus.” He was affected by the thought, 
“that in the scene of their sufferings, some 
of the worst errors of Popery against which 
these noble men contended, were now under 
specious guise being assiduously revived.” 
|The meetings were held under a large tent, 
sometimes in the best part of the city, where 
the higher classes attended, sometimes in the 
lowest and poorest parts, where a degraded 
population was reached by the sound of the 
Gospel. All, “ whatever might be their cir- 
cumstances in life, whatever the nature of 
their afflictions, whatever the depth of their 
guilt, were invited to come to Christ to obtain 
rest for their souls.” 

In these meetings Samuel Capper enlarged 
on the amazing love of God displayed in the 
sufferings and death of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
“He remarked that this great sacrifice was a 
sublime spectacle when viewed as offered for 
our guilty race in the aggregate, but that it 
was still more touching to contemplate it in its 
bearing on ourselves individually; and in 
the midst of our unworthiness and misery 
and guilt to be able tosay, “all this display of 
love was for me, to atone for my sins, and to 
procure for me all the blessings of eternal 
redemption.” 

In connection with the marriage of Robert 
Charleton, which took place in 1849, we find 
the following interesting sentiments, which 
are taken from letters written previously : 
“*] have been thinking that it will be wise 
for us to live together in the frequent recol- 
lection of the precarious tenure by which we 
hold possession of all the ingredients of 
earthly happiness, even the choicest treasures 
of the affections and the heart; that we may 
thus be led more earnestly to seek the imper- 
ishable treasure. There is a remarkable text 
in the Bible, in which the believer is repre- 
sented as ‘stirring up himself to take hold 
on God.’ I wish that we may be thus favored 
not only to ‘stir up’ ourselves, but to stimu- 
late each other to that realizing grasp, to that 
earnest yet reverent ‘taking hold’ of the 
great things of religion, which will not only 
give a higher tone and a purer character to 
the happiness we may hope to derive from 
each other's society whilst here on earth, but 
which will also enable us to look forward 
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with calmness to that period when ‘it shall 
please God to separate us.’” 

“If we reflect on the subject, we shall see 
that the happiness of a married pair depends 
far less on any great or special efforts by 
either party to promote the comfort of the 
other, than on the spirit of affection which 
may be thrown into the perpetually recurring 
series of trifling incidents, of which the daily 
intercourse of ordinary life mainly consists. 
If the affection between husband and wife be 
of the right kind, it will naturally and neces 
sarily find expression in those little acts of 
tenderness, in those minute offices of kind 
feeling, for which continual opportunities are 
afforded, and which appear to me to be far 
more effectual in keeping alive and strength- 
ening the feeling of mutual love than even 
studied or laborious efforts directed to this 
object.” 

“Yet, in order to derive from this union 
the full measure of happiness which it is 
calculated to give, there must be an habitual 
reference to the Divine will and dependence 
on the Divine blessing. In other words, we 
must acknowledge God in all our ways, and 
He will direct our paths. If this be our ex- 
perience, we shall not only feel that we are 
united by the tenderest and closest of all 
earthly bonds, but the tie that binds us 
is one that will never be broken. The 
external link must indeed be severed, but 
the spiritual bond wili survive and flourish 


through all eternity.” M. 
(To be continued.) 
<i 


MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 


In the Sixth month, half a year from the 
time when, within the holy place at Jeru- 
salem, he had stood on the right side of the 
altar of incense, and announced to the in- 
credulous Zacharias the birth of the Baptist, 
the angel Gabriel was sent to an obscure 
Galilean village to announce a still greater 
birth—that of the Divine Redeemer of man- 
kind. 

As we open, then, the first page in the his- 
tory of our Lord's earthly life, we come at 
once into contact with the supernatural. 

The spirit world unfolds itself ; some of its 
highest inhabitants become palpable to sense, 
and are seen to take part in human affairs. 
In the old patriarchal and prophetic ages, 
angels frequently appeared, conversing with 
Abraham and Hagar, and Lot and Jacob ; 
instructing in their ignorance, or comforting 
in their distress, or strengthening in their 
weakness, Joshua, and Gideon, and Elijah, 
and Daniel, and Zachariah. Excluding, how 
ever, those instances in which it was the 
Angel of the Covenant who appeared, the 
cases of angelic manifestation were compara. 


| 


tively rare, and lie very thinly scattered over ! 


REVIEW. 


the four thousand years which preceded the 
birth of Christ. Within the half century 
which embraced His life we have more in- 
stances of angelic interposition than in all the 
foregoing centuries of the world’s history. At 
its opening and at its close, angels appear as 
taking a special interest in events which had 
little of outward mark to distinguish them. 

Gabriel announces te Zicharias the birth of 
John, to Mary the birth of Jesus. 

An angel warns Joseph, in a dream, to take 
the young child down to Egypt. 

On the night of the great birth, and for the 
first time on earth, a multitude of the heaven- 
ly host is seen. 

In the Garden, of Gethsemane, an angel 
comes to strengthen our Lord in His great 
agony. 

On the morning of the resurrection, angels 
appear, now sitting, now standing, within and 
without the sepulchre, as if thronged around 
the place where the body of the Lord had 
lain. When, from the top of Olivet, the 
cloud carried the rising Jesus out of the 
apostles’ sight, two angels stand beside the 
apostles, as they gaze so steadfastly up into 
the heavens, and foretell His second coming. 
Nor do they withdraw from human sight 
when the ministry of our Lord has closed. 
Mingling with the other miraculous agency, 
whereby the kingdom of Christ was established 
and extended, theirs appears. 

An angel releases Peter, commissions 
Philip, instructs Cornelius, smites Herod, 
stands amid the terrors of the shipwreck be- 
fore Paul. 

Is there aught incredible in this? If there 
be indeed a world of spirits, and in that 
world Christ fills the place our faith attrib- 
utes to lim; if in that world there be an in- 
numerable company of angels; if the great 
design of our Lord’s visit to this earth was to 
redeem our sinful race to God, and unite us 
with the unfallen members of His great fam- 
ily—then it was not unnatural that those who 
had worshipped around His throne should 
bend in wonder over His cradle, stand by His 
side in His deep agony, roll away the stone, 
rejoicing, from His sepulchre, and attend 
Him as the everlasting doors were lifted up, 
when, triumphant over death and hell, He 
resumed His place in the eternal throne. 
When the Father brought His first begotten 
into the world, the edict was, “ Let all the 
angels of God worship Him.” 

Shall we wonder, then, that this worship, 
in one or two of its acts, should be made mani- 
fest to human vision, as if to tell us what an 
interest the Incarnation excited, if not in the 
minds of men, in another and higher branvuu 
of the great community of spirits ? From the 
beginuing angels were interested spectators 
of what transpired on earth. When, under 
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the moulding hand of the great Creator, the 
present economy of material things was spread 
forth—so good, so beautiful—they sang to- 
gether, they shouted for joy. . 

Though, since Christ Himself has gone, 
they have withdrawn from human vision, 
they have not withdrawn from earthly ser- 
vice under the Redeemer. Are they not all 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to 
them who shall be heirs of salvation? Who 
shall recount to us wherein that gracious 
ministry of theirs consist? Who shall prove 
it to be a fancy that, as. they waited to 
bear away the spirit of Lazarus to Abra 
ham’s bosom, they hover round the death- 
bed of the believer still, the tread of their 
footstep, the stroke of their wing unheard, as 
they waft the departing spirit to its eternal 
home? Dr. Hanna. 


a oe 


HOW SAVAGES REGARD AN ECLIPSE. 


On the 16th of the Fourth month of the 
present year, a total eclipse ot the sun oc 
curred, which was visible in Southern Africa. 
Along with some account of the observation 
of it by the Astronomer Royal of the Cape, 
Nature gives an extract. from a local paper, 
describing the effect of the eclipse on the na- 
tives at the diamond fields : 

“The natives rushed out of their claims 
horror-stricken, and said that the sun was 
dying. The grandest living tableau ever seen 
was the great gathering of horror-stricken 


fearfully rounded and glaring eyes, mouth 
»pen and fingers pointed at what they believed 
to be the dyi ing moments of the Almighty 
luminary whose majesty is the only God they 
know. The effect of the eclipse on the ims ig- 
ination of the natives, as depicted in their 
countenances, is described as terrible. They 
grouped together upon the heights of the 
Kopje and on the top of Mount Ararat, silent 
and awe-stricken. The natives knew nothing 
of the meaning of the ghastly light that pre- 
ceded the darkness; gloom came upon their 
labors silently as a thief in the night, and it 
was not until the whole of the mines presented 
a sulphureous appearance that they left their 
work. 
with a rush, crying one to the other, ‘The sun 
is dying.’ ” 

~~ 
GROWTH OF PLANTS. 

We little think of the prodigious activity 
manifested in the growth of plants. The 
growth is gradual and noiseless, and from its 
very familiarity is likely to go on unregarded. 
How much water must be absorbed and ex- 
haled, how much air inhaled and exhaled, 
how much carbon fixed during the process! 
Here, by way of illustration of our remarks, 
are some measurements of an ordinary plant 


THE 


| beasts constitute an extraordinary 
nudes on the Colesberg Kopje, watching, with | 


When they did leave it they left it! 


REVIEW 


of Abies Nordmanniana, which are given by 
a writer in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, of Lon- 
don: “The shrub is only 2 feet 6 inches in 
height; the number of young shoots of this 
year’s growth upon it is 585; theshoots vary 
in length from half an inch to six inches ; 
their aggregate length is 1,171 inches, or 
nearly 98 feet. Dividing the aggregate length 
of the shvots (1,171 inches) by their number, 
(585) we find the mean length of the shoots 
to be about 2 inches. The average number 


e|of leaves on each inch of a number of shoots 


taken at random, was 34,so that the total 
number of leaves on these 585 shoots may be 
set down at 39,814. Assuming each leaf to 
be only one inch in length, which is consid- 
erably under the mark, even when all the 
small undeveloped leaves are taken into con- 


‘sideration, we should have for the leaves a 
ilength of about 3 


In round num- 
bers, we may say that, including the shoots 
and leaves, the growth in leng ‘th alone of 
this very moderate-sized young tree, during 
this season, has amounted to the prodigious 
number of 3,600 feet; so that if the shoots 
of the year and the leaves could all be 
placed end to end in a continuous line, they 
would occupy considerably more than half a 
a mile !”—Journal of Chemistry. 


aotipoies 

DESTRUCTION OF LIFE 
The numbers of people destroyed by wild 
feature of 
Indian life. The loss of life is very great in 
some districts, and in others it is less only 
because goats are abundant, and the wolves 
prefer kids when they can get them. No 
fewer than 14,529 persons lost their lives by 
snake-bites in 186%, and in 1871 there were 
18,078 deaths reported as caused by dangerous 
animals of all classes; but Dr. Fay rer is of 
opinion that systematic returns would show 
that there are more than 20,000 deaths an- 
nually from snake-bites. The inhabitants of 
the border lands, between jungle and cultiva- 
tion, are killed and eaten by tigers in such 
numbers as to require the serious attention of 
the government. In Lower Bengal alone 
13,401 human beings were killed by wild 
beasts in six years, and 40 in South Canara 
in the single moath of July, 1867. The 
chief commissioner of the Central Provinces 
has to report 946 persons —— by tigers in 
three years ending with 1859. There are 
difficulties in the way of e ssiepeiing tigers : 
the natives regard the man-eating tiger as a 
kind of incarnate and spiteful divinity, whom 
it is dangerous to offend, and it is the desire 
of a few in India actually to preserve tigers 
for sport. Mr. Frank Buckland has sugge sted 
an organized destruction of the tiger cubs 
in the breeding season, and the attraction of 
full grown tigers to traps by means of valerian, 


001 feet. 


IN INDIA. 
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of which these animals, like cats, are exceed- 
ingly fond.— British Medical Journal. 


oie 
A REMINISCENCE. 

The origin of the favorite hymn; “ From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains,’ the original 
manuscript of which is in the collection of a 
magistrate of Liverpool, is thus given by Dean 
Howson : 

“When Bishop Heber was a young man, 
missionary sermons were not so frequent as 
they now are; and on one occasion, when he 
was staying with Dean Shirely, Vicar of 
Wrexham, “his father-in-law, such a sermon 
was to be preached, and the want of a suitable 
hymn was felt. He was asked on the Satur- 
day to write one; and, seated at the window 
of the old vicarage house, he produced, after 
a short interval, in his clear hand- writing, 
with one single word corrected, that hymn 
beginning, ‘From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains,’ with which we are all familiar. It was 
printed that evening, and sung the following 
day in Wrexham church. 

“The writer of these pages, on the Dee, saw 
the original manuscript some years ago in 
Live rpool, and more rece ntly he has seen the 
printer, still living in Wrexham, who set up 
the type when a boy.” 

natin 
Authorized Version of the 
Holy Bible. Read before the Phirte nth An- 
nual Mee ting of the Friends’ First de ay School 
{ssociation of Philads lphia and 
By Pror. Taos. Cuasr, A. M. 


It is scarcely possible that such a transla 
tion of any great work can be made, as shall 
not be susceptible of improvement. What 
teacher of ancient or modern languages od 
not testify, that, after hearing classes in the 

same book for m: ny years, some little change, 
in the rendering which he has been accus- 
tomed to give to a passage, often suggests 
itself to him,—it may be a change of a single 
word, or a slight variation in the order and 
arrangement of the words—by which he feels 
that he has for the first time reproduced in 
English the full beauty and force of the orig 
inal? To read a foreign author and under- 


The Revision of the 


Vicinity. 


stand and appreciate him in his language, is| 


one thing; to adequately and truly reproduce | 
his work in one’s own language is quite another 
thing. <A perfect translation the slow 
growth of time. The admirable version of| 
the Bible which we now use is more the work 
of preceding trans slators—of William Tyndale 
above all—than the men whom King) 
James appointed to the service; owing its 
excellence eapec ially to the fact stated on the 
title-page, that it was “ with the former trans- 
lations diligently compared and revised.” But, 
entering into the labors of those who had | 
gone before, how often were the translators 


18 


of 





| providential circumstances, 
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of 1606-1611 enabled to render some word 
or sentence more exactly and vividly than 
their predecessors ; and how many little im- 
perfections and blemishes they removed! It 
is not to disparage them, nor to decry the 
wonderful merits of their work, to say, that 
after the lapse of a quarter of a millennium, 
the advanced scholarship of our age can find 
in their translation also some imperfections 
to remedy. 

For, first, Greek scholarship has made great 
advances in the last two hundred and fifty 
years. All the monuments of ancient Greek 
literature have been investigated, all its works 
studied, with a minuteness, a thoroughness 
and an enthusiasm, which surely can have 
left few of their secrets unrevealed. Greek 
syntax, too, has employed and rewarded the 
labors of some of the profoundest minds of 
modern times, particularly in the last one 
hundred years; and, notably in the doctrine 
of the Greek article, and of the Greek moods, 
tenses and participial constructions, it is evi- 
dent that the knowledge of King James's 
translators was inferior to that of the scholars 
of to day. 

More important still, and constituting pro 
bably the strongest reason why a new revision 
of the E oglish translation of the Bible should 
be demanded, i is the fact that, through various 
modern scholar- 
ship is enabled to present a very much more 
accurate text of the New Testament, than 
was accessible in the reign of King James.- 

When our authorized version was made, 
the oldest and best manuscripts, now regarded 
as most authoritative, were, all of them, either 
as yet unknown in Western Europe or to a 
great degree inaccessible and unavailable for 
purposes of criticism. The ancient versions, 
too, were not as fully known as at present, 
and the citations of Scripture in the aucient 
Fathers had not been as systematically col 
lected, classified and estimated. Erasmus 
and his followers, to whom we owe what is 
called the ‘“‘ Received Text” of the New Tes- 
tament, of which our authorized version is a 
translation, had to depend entirely upon a 
few modern manuscripts, not one of them of 
first class authority. Of the Apocalypse, Eras- 
mus had only a single manus ript, and even 
that one was not ec omple te. “A part of the 
New Testament would thus have been alto- 
gether wanting in his first edition, had he not 
ventured to supply it by translation from the 
Latin. He took the Latin Vulgate, and 
conjecturally retranslated it into Greek. It 
thus happens that, in the ordinary editions 
of the Greek New Testament, there are words 
still existing, which, so far from resting on 
any manuscript authority, or having any 
claim to be regarded as ins spired, were pl: ainly 
and confessedly inserted in the text from mere 


sO 
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conjecture.” I would take this occasion to 
te students of the New Testament against 
purchasing any edition of the so-called “Tex: 
tus Receptus,” which is now completely out 
of date. To find the genuine words of inspi- 
ration, we must go to Tischendorf or Tregelles, 
or to Alford’s most recent editions. In cheaper 
and more accessible form, we may expect soon 
an excellent edition from the eminent Eng- 
lish scholars, Westcott and Hort, who may 
possibly have the honor of giving to the 
world the “*Textus Receptus” of the future. 
Not that the differences between the “ Tex- 
tus Receptus” and the genuine text are such 
as to change the substantial sense in any im- 
portant number of instances. 
the same New Testament, 
same precious Gospel. It is indeed a won- 
derful fact, and we cannot but recognize in 
t the hand of a gracious Providence, that 


Each gives us 
containing the 


even in the most corrupted manuscripts of 


Holy Writ the sacred truth has neither been 
perverted nor obscured: single passages are 
defective or redundant ; the letter is imper- 
fect ; but the all-conquering spirit shines from 
all the same. 

But even in a profane writer—as Milton or 
Tennyson—if we find different readings in 
different editions, we desire to know which 
one presents the very words of the author, 
though the variations which have crept in 
may not affect the general sense. How much 
more in the Scriptures of Divine inspiration! 

The labors of scholars since the time of 
James [—Walton, and Mill, and Bentley, 
and Bengel, and Griesbach—but, above all, 
within the last forty years, of Lachmann, 
Tischendorf and Tregelles (nor should I pass 
unmentioned Scrivener, Westcott and Hort), 
have rescued and established the genuine 
text of the New Testament, with a precision 
and certainty which leave but few points— 
and they are generally of minor importance 

—any longer open for doubt and discussion. 
And this result makes it not only desirable, 
but a simple requisition of common honesty, 


that the English reader, and the reader in all | j 


other modern languages as well, should be 
presented with such a modification of his| 
present version as shall make it conform to 
the inspired original in all places where it 
before was faulty. 

In addition to these consideration’, relating 
to the improvements both general Greek 
scholarship, and in our knowledge of the 
yriginal form of the text, comes the fact that 
the English lan; guage itself has changed in| 
the last quarter of a thousand years, so as to 
make some words in our authorized version un- 
intelligible to the common reader, and others 
suggest a meaning different from that intended 
by the translators and implied in the origina). 
E ‘xamples are familiar to all intelligent read 
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ers of the Bible. In some passages the change 
of idiom is so great that the uninstructed 
would get a false notion of the meaning from 
the English words; as when it said, “ And 
David left his carriage in the hand of the 
keeper of the carriage, and ran into the army, 
and came and saluted his brethren.” His 
carriage being not his coach, but the loaves, 
and parched corn, and cheeses, which he was 
carrying. So, too, “ carriage” is used for the 
modern “luggage,” or “baggage,” in the 
well-known passage in the Acts: “ We took 
up our carriages s and went up to Jerus salem.” 
Again, “ Take no thought for the morrow,’ 

‘‘take no thought for your life,” ete., conveys 
at present a diffe ‘rent meaning from that of 
the original Greek and that which the trans- 
lators intended. We are by no means for- 
bidden to make proper provision for our 
future wants: we are forbidden to be anxious, 
or troubled, about the future. We should 
translate here, Be not anvious, or Take no 
anxious thought. “ Thought” was often used, 


in the days of our trans lators, i in the sense of 


ae or anxiety. Thus (to give a 
cited in “The Bible W ord- Book”) Bacon 
says, in "his History of Henry ViI, “ Hawise, 
an alderman of London, was put in trouble, 
and died with thought and anguish before his 
business came to an end.” And in Golding’s 
Ovid we read, “ Care, tears, and thought, and 
sorrow, were his meat.” In like manner 
careful and carefulness are used in our version 
in the sense of anzious or troubled and anxiety. 
So Shakespeare says: 


* The eagle suffers little birds to sing 
And is not careful what they mean thereby. 


Paul’s expression, “I know nothing by 
myself,” is now often misunderstood. The 
proper translation is, 
myself,’ or “I am conscious to myself 
nothing wrong:” an interesting 
of his success i 


de ee 


law and maintaining a conscience void 
offence, on the part of the same apostle who, 





in another aspect, could say 


sinners.” ‘This use of by for aga/nat is rare in 


| E a sh, but occurs occasionally, as in Foxe’s 


i a poor woman, 
words by the Queen ;’’ and she replies, 
}man living can prove any such things 
me.” (Trench on the A. V. of the N. T. 
“TIT do you to wit” is certainly 
ible to ordinary English readers, 
ing of the original i is, J cause 
| 7 male known unto you. 
Other instances are more or less familiar 


unintellig 
The mean 
uou to know, or 


8 | to all: as the use of /et in the sense of to hin- 


der, exactly contrary to our modern idiom; 
of the Latinism preven’, in the sense of to come 
-' before, to anticipate ; “ 


robbers of churches’ for 


: I know nothing ee 
keeping the whole moral 


‘Tam chief of 


oO 


“aoownerns @ co 4 m3 Oot 


-_— 
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“robbers of temples ;”’ “nephews,” for “ grand-|the authorized version of the Holy Scrip- 
children” or ‘ descendants,” nepotes; to of-| tures be undertaken. 
fend, for cause to stumble, or cause to fall; of-| “That the revision be so conducted as to 
fence for stumbling block, or cause of falling ;\ comprise both marginal renderings and such 
“as [ passed by and beheld your cevotions,” | emendations as it may be found necessary to 
for idols, or objects of devotion. insert in the text of the authorized version. 
The word endeavor has acquired a very| ‘‘3. That ... we do not contemplate any 
much weaker meaning than it had in the | new translation, or any alteration of the lan- 
time of our translators. | guage, except where, in the judgment of the 


tant text, “ Kudeavoring to keep the unity of| most competent scholars, such change is neces- 
the Spirit in the bond of peace,” giving all! sary. 


diligence would at present better denote the | 
meaning of the Greek participle. 

Other words may be mentioned which have 
become absolutely obsolete: although in the 


Thus in the impor- 


“4. That in such necessary changes, the 
style of the ‘/anqguage employed in the existing 
| version be closely fol/owed. 


1 ‘>. That it is desirable that Convocation 
case of one or two of them an intelligent|should nominate a body of its own members 


reader may gather their meaning from the| to undertake the work of revision, who shall 
connection in which they are used. Such are| be at liberty to invite the co-operation of any 


taches, ouches, knops, neesing, mufflers, wim-|eminent for scholarship, to whatever nation 
ples, habergeon, brigandine, bolled, to ear 


(Latin arare) aud daysman. 

Int-lligible archaisms are, indeed, to be 
valued highly, as giving that air of dignity 
to the Book of Books which befits its unique 
aod peculiar majesty. But the common peo- 
ple are entitled to receive the Holy Scrip- 
tures in a language which they can under- 
stand, and understand correctly. The rules 
of the revisers, however, are so wisely conser- 
vative, that lovers of the magnificent English 
of our present Bible need not fear that its 
beauty will be impaired. 

Considerations such as these have for some 
time—and particularly for the last twenty 
years—been impressing the minds of biblical 
scholars and friends of religion in England 
and America, with a sense of the advisable- 
ness, and, indeed, the necessity, of a revision 
of our authorized version. Not a new trans- 
lation, by any means; but a judicious an 
cautious Revision. The various movements 
in this direction culminated early in the year 
1870, when Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of 
Winchester, moved in the House of Bishops 
of the Convocation of Canterbury—the largest 
and most important of the two Convocations 
of the Church of England—that a report 
should be made upon “the desirableness of a 
revision of the authorized version of the 
Old and New Testaments, whether by mar- 
ginal notes or otherwise, in all those passages 
where plain and clear errors, whether in the 
Hebrew or Greek text originally adopted by 
the translators, or in the translations made 
from the same, shall, on due investigation, be 
found to exist.” This resolution was seconded 


jor religious body they may belong.’’* 
| This report was accepted unanimously by 
the Upper House, and by a great majority of 
| the Lower House; and a committee of cele- 
| brated divines was appointed, to undertake 
the great work of revision. 

(To be eontinued. 


- 


OUR OWN 


SINS. 


How men dislike to have their hearts probed 
where the deepest sin is lodged! The be- 
setting sin is about the last one acknowl- 
edged ; that is the one most unwillingly sub- 
miited to the Healer for treatment. It is 
easy to indulge in virtuous indignation 
against sins which are loathsome to the sight. 
It is easy to berate the drunkard, or to cudgel 

|the prostrate wretch whom everybody cuffs 
and kicks. Itis fashionable to hate the 
‘abandoned. But when it comes to looking 
|home—to taking measurements of our own 
\inclinations and impulses—to analyzing the 
|sin that approaches ourselves, then the ques- 
tion takes on a new and terrible significance. 
|The insinuating evil that approaches us, 
ldressed in the garb of expediency, recom- 
| mended by some specious advantages, or de- 
\fended by some plausible circumstances, is 
|the peril which must be felt to be escaped. 

It is easy to keep out of the range of other 
men’s sins, to stand clear of certain crashing 
crimes which scathe the moral nature; but 

|to stand guard over one’s own tendencies, to 
| fortify the soul against the silent and secret 


‘attacks of the tempter—this requires the 


| 


Among the Rules adopted after the organization 


by that able and evangelical commentator | of the Committee, are the following: ‘ To limit, as 
on the New Testament, C. J. Ellicott, Bishop | far as possible, the expression of alterations to the 
of Gloucester and Bristol. and was carried | languoge of the authorized and earlier English ver- 

: » by : . ' | and, * That the text to be adopted be that 
unanimously by both houses of the Convoca- | ® : é é ae 
2 a: a ee - .| for which the evidence is decidedly prepondr rating ; 
tion. . The co omittee reported on fhe. Seb 4 aud that when the text so adopted differs from that 
the Sixth month, in the same year: 


7 | from which the authorized version was made, the 
“1. That it is desirable that a revision of! alterations be indicated in the margin. 


sions ; 
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of its Discipline upon this subject, which, 
without consideration, may be, and we be 


grace of God and the soul’s best courage for- 
ever. Unless the heart be fully consecrated 


to the Saviour, and all the impulses and in-| jieve has been by some, misunderstood. Those 
fluences of the life controlled by the Spirit, : 


a mere profession of religion is nothing more | PFOV's10ns in the Discipline which we “ny 
than a bandage for a withered hand, or a} lated to Women’s Meetings are now omitted : 
sling for a helpless arm.—Selected. as expressly stated in the Minutes of the 
Yearly Meeting, “in order to recognize the 
“ WE are not to be impatient of mystery, | equality of women with men, in the adminis: 
ystery, | equality 0 
which encompasses us on al] sides. 
Let us thankfully rejoice in the light and | 
reverently submit to the darkness. For if; 
we give God glory in what He gives us to 
know, it will not be difficult to give Him the; “The rights and privileges of membership 
further glory “ae pote a and at rest) are to be in no way affected because of sex.” 
concerning the darkness which remains; n . : : 
re » NOL) « When men and women are organized in 
doubting that what we know not must be in , 
harmony with what we know.”’— Oulture and | 


Religion. 


Ne 


tration of the affairs of the church.” Instead 
of the special provisions alluded to, the fol- 
lowing paragraph has been inserted : 


separate meetings, they are to be governed by 
the same general rules, and are neither of 
them to determine matters affecting the rights 
of individuals or the welfare of the Society, 
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i 5 without the concurrence of the other.” 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 12, 1874. 


From the above passage:, and from several 
others in the Discipline as it now exists, it is 

Women’s Meetrncs.—When, in the es-, very plain that the holding of separate Wo- 
tablishment of the religious Soci¢ ty of Friends,! men’s Meetings, Yearly, Quarterly, Monthly, 
a share in conducting the affairs of discipline, | or Preparative, is allowed, though not enjoined 
as well as in acknowledged service in prea: h-| or made necessary, among the members of 
ing the Gospel, was given to women, it was a! New York Yearly Meeting. We believe that 
most important reform ; although, with the| it will still be found advantageous to con- 
other changes then introduced in teaching and ' tinue them; although joint sessions may prob- 
practice, altogether in the direction of a re- | ably be often suitable and productive of profit. 
turn tothe principles of the primitive Christian | Quite possibly a larger measure of authority 
Church. There were some individuals in the| in determining conclusions might be accorded, 
Society who, at that time, objected to this| in affairs specially belonging to them, to Wo- 
rightful elevation of the privileges of women; | men’s Meetings. But, however these things 
the spirit of whose opposition George Fox may be, a careful examination of the Disci 


strongly condemned. 

All the progress of enlightenment since 
that period has tended to lessen the inequal- 
ity of influence and privilege between the 
sexes. Woman has come to be recognized 
more and more as the he/pmeet of man, under 
the beneficent ordering of Providence ; in 
religious as well as in temporal affairs. Sev- 
eral Yearly Meetings have assented to, and 
exemplified, the propriety and advantage,upon 
certain occasions, of joint meetings of men and 
women for the transaction of business of com- 
mon interest. This does not involve any sur- 
render of the function of Women’s Meetings, 
so far as they have need of special labor and 
authority. 

New York Yearly Meeting, at its session 
of the present year, ordained an alteration 


pline of New York Yearly Meeting shows 
that the change recently made in it, far from 
being in opposition to the spirit of the reform 
introduced in the creation of Women’s Meet- 
ings in the days of George Fox, is in the same 
direction of advancement; under the same 
motive and principle, of promoting the eleva- 
tion of women to religious equality and fellow- 
ship with men. 


-—er + 


Inpian Ricuts.—It has been lately many 
times asserted, we believe without contradic- 
tion, that the armed exploring expedition of 
General Custer into the country of the Black 
Hills was in direct violation of the plighted 
obligation of our government, that the Sioux 
Indians, to whom the territory had been re- 
served by treaty, should not be disturbed by 





PRI sees’ 


white men in its possession a enjoyment. | 
Was not this an outrage, which a strong, 
power cannot, without disgrace, inflict upon | 
a weaker one? What, then, can be said of | 
the prospect, now imminent, of a crowd of 
adventurers, in search of reported gold, being | 
permitted to intrude upon and occupy g ground | 


which ought to be, whatever its value, sacred | 


from An 


9 


invasion ? order has gone out, 


under the authority of government, prohib | 


iting settlers or miners from making «ntrance | 
upon the lands explored. With the enforce- 
ment of such a restriction, the best now left 
for the government to do in the matter, for the 
present, may be done. If this be not carried 
out, one more of many examples of unfaith- 
fulness towards these tribes will have occurred ; 


giving cause, it is probable, for bitter mutual 


hatred, and savage “ Indian 


,’ and the sacrifice of more lives, national 


vengeance, 
wars 
character and treasure, than all the gold in| 
the Black Hills is worth. 
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BIBLE 
ENG 
month 


Scuoo! 


DARLING 
, Eighth 
gathering occupied three days. 
and was held with | 
words of the 


CONFERENCE AT TON, 
LAND. 
3d, 
It was quite largely attended, 
In the 
Record, 


thankfulness 


Commencing on Second-day 
this 


profit and satisfaction. 
Vonthily 
general feeling of 


ac 


count in the 


at its close ‘:a} 


was manifested | 
for the spiritual blessings so largely bestowed.” | 

This was the eighth conference of the Friends’ 
First day School 
tion in 1847. 


schools : 


Association, since 


At that date there were seventeen 
the 


schools, 


before the beginning of 
First day 


in existence. 


century, only two taught by 
Friends, were 


Our space does not admit of a full report of 
the 


instructive 


proceedings, which were, no doubt, generally | 


and interesting. Subjects brought 
discussions, were the fol- 
Teacher of Scripture,” 
‘Teaching from the Epistles,” 
Methods of 
sible 


It 


forward, in essays and 


lowing: ‘Christ as 


‘* Conversational 
‘Bible Knowledge and 
While discussing this 
remarked that, the 


Teaching,” 
Truth.” 


was 


last topic, 
in committal of | 


passages, those illustrating the truths especially | 


beloved by the Society of Friends should not be 
overlooked. ‘ Uniform Scripture Lessons” 
favored by some, but not by all the 
the A subject of importance was 
‘National Education: its influence on our Work 
in the Stress was 
necessity 


were 
members of | 
Conference. 


Future.” placed upon the 


that feachers should not build up by 


example what they endeavor to pull down by | 


precept. ‘‘ Women’s and Children’s Schools,” 


‘ious eare of our members.’ 


| ship had been 
| mission 
| should 


| Watson (of Newcastle-upon 1yne). 
| forcibly that there were very few additions to the 


its organiza- | 


present | 


‘crease 
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“Special Religious 
and “ Further 
also considered. 


Meetings for Children,” 
of Schools,” 
Advice was repeatedly given 
to teachers in favor of exemplary simplicity in 
dress, and of total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks. The following extracts (from the Monthly 
Record) suggest reflections appropriate to this 
country as well as to Great Britain. 


Extension were 


‘Tus Cuurcn aNd THE Scuoo..—Three pa- 
| pers were re sad on this topic, of much interest. 
|The first paper was by John D. Swinborn (of 
London), and expressed the need of a ‘Closer 
Union between the Society of Friends and those 
not in Membership, who came under the relig- 
It recognized the 
fact that if those attenders were attenders of 
the schools of other Dissenters, the schools 
would be made the nurseries of the Church, and 
that the want of this wasa loss to Friends, for large 
uumbers attended meetings who were notin mem- 
bership with us or with any other religious body. 
lt further expressed the belief that there was a 


| growing disposition in the Society to receive ap- 


plications for membership from this class, and 


| showe d that in London simple forms of member- 
adopted in connection with the 
meetings, and urged that this feeling 
be fostered and expanded. 


‘The second paper was by Robert Spence 


It showed 


Society from those tanght by its own members 
Quakerism had not done its work, and if growth 
was desirable, as the writer believed, then it 
must be confessed that there was a failing 
somewhere. He believed that the want of 
recognition by the Society, in its corporate ca- 
pacity, of the labors of its members in teaching 
and ‘Sediine was the reason for this want of 
growth. A close contrast was then drawn be- 
i}tween England in Fox’s day and now: 
for manufactures bad been increased, commerce 
grown marvellously, and population fourfold mul- 
ltiplied. There had also been a great intellec 
'tual awakening; and that great upheaval, the 
French revolution, had made social and religious 
|liberty possible. The relative influence of town 
;and country had been reversed since George 
Fox's day; and they had the awakening and dis- 
turbing influences of free scientific inquiry. 
There were now two classes who needed great 
bend Stet the those who work for their living, 
| and those who pick up their living as they can— 
the latter class being often a to our 
civilization and to our common Christianity. 
| For the good of that last class the Society, as @ 
| society, had done nothing. Neither Friends nor 
| any other religious body had done its duty to 
| this class; — Ss, perhaps, it might have been 
the Romau Catholic body. The Society has 
made no change to adapt itself to the altered 
|state of the times; and the Soc ety which was 
a protest against formalism was now much too 
formal itself. ‘They must either sit still in 
Sleepy Hollow, or add to the strength of the 
Society and make its dead bones live. To do 
their duty, they must go out into the streets and 
highways ané compel them to come in, and in 
their missionary work; but this work 


? 


George 


disgrace 





as 
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should be the work of the Society, and be recog-| further admitted into membership with Friends, 


nized as such. They could hardly expect that | 
work to flourish unless it was the work of the 
Society—acknowledged and aided as _ such- 

on fostered and carried forward by the 
oving care and prayers of the whole body. Mere 
formal customs and mannerisms were things of | 
change, but not so with that which these forms | 
typified and ought to embody. ‘The more the 
writer saw of other and more complex modes of | 
worship, the more he was attached to the simple | 
one adopted by themselves. If they desired | 
that their meetings should grow, and if they de. | 
sired that they should be enlarged by the admis- 
sion of the very poor, then they must have a 
more proselytizing spirit; then might the So-| 
ciety, in the true spirit of Jesus Christ, work for | 
the good of the most needy of their brethren. 


“Jos. Rowntree (of York) read the third paper | 


and they were encouraged to so apply. 

“W. C. Westlake (Southampton) thonght 
there might be adaptation, but it must be adap- 
tation within proper limits. 

‘Samuel Price (Birmingham) believed that 
so far as the schools were concerned, the diffi- 
culty was to be met by having separate meetings 
for scholars as they had at Birmingham, where 
such meetings were held and managed by the 
scholars without the intervention of the Society. 
The speaker gave an interesting account of the 
society lately formed in connection with the Bir- 
mingham schools, and which numbers about one 
hundred and sixty members, many of whom were 
stated to be from the lowest class of society. 


‘‘ Ellwood Brockbank (Settle) said that an 
accession of the working class to the Society 
would be a gain not only to them, but to it; and 


on ‘The Church and the School.’ It stated | fe , : : 
that many adopted their views of scriptural | that if Friends believed in the doctrines they 
truth, and became Friends in theory; but the held they must try to gather in all they could 
numbers of those who joined their body from | '®t0 the same fold 

all our schools, were less than those who joined 
many a village chapel. They ought to adapt the ‘ 
character of their meetings to the felt wants of Frienps’ Centra. Hien in Norta 
localities and congregations. If they adhered} Carotina.—We trust that none of our readers 


to one mcde of worship solely, they could not failed to read and appreciate the appeal printed 
bridge over the gulf between the school and the]. So 
in our last number, on behalf of this proposed 


church, ae ae ‘ 

“In the discussion which followed, Robert| institution. As expressed in a private letter 
Nichol (of London) said that the reason so few| from the chairman of the Executive Committee, 
joined Friends was, he believed, to be found in|«Jn the isolated position of North Carolina 
the belief in the minds of the common people | Friends and the large increase in membership 
that artisans were not wanted in the Society, > ’ g ores i rbers : 
and that the body practically put up a placard— | Such a school is a necessity. Phere 
No blacksmiths need apply.’ Jos. Ratcliff is no field of labor so rich in results for Frieads 
Cleckheaton) added that the reason Friends} ag the South.” 
had not got more members, was, that it was the 

> > »)) 2 , 
belief that they did not want them. He had| Let it not be forgotten that $22,000 must still 
himself been under the belief that the Society | be raised, to carry out the trust assumed by the 

: y | ; ; 
was ~ rich emer that wanted no moe} Executive Committee of the Baltimore Educa- 
members, till he learned to know better by be- ' tional Those whose 
coming a member himself, though a workman.|! . cae 
If more knew that they were welcome, Friends | !iberality in the same cause has been already so 
could have abundance of members. richly blessed, will not, we hope, fail to sustain 

‘George Tatham (Leeds )said that it ought to this charge, without which, assurance is given 
be known that pecuniary circumstances had | that the work begun will be quite incomplete. 
nothing to do with the acceptance of members, 

In the Monthly Meeting to which the last speaker | a 
belonged, persons were received into member-} 
ehip who were in receipt of parish relief. 

‘“‘ Stansfield Wilson added that, as to black- 
emiths, he might say that recently one who had \ 
been a scholar in their schools—a_ blacksmith— : 
was called as a witness. He astonished a magis National Convention is proposed to be held this 
trate by claiming the right to affirm as a mem-| fall at Cleveland, Ohio, at a time not yet fixed. 
ber of the Society of Friends. . , 

“Edward Backhouse said that he sympathized Amongst Friends, in several Yearly Meetings 
greatly with many expressions as to the admis-| at least, existing arrangements in connection 
sion of outsiders into the body. At Sunderland | with the Society would appear to provide all 
they had established a mission at the east end | that is necessary for usefulness in the promotion 
of the town; they never had singing, but they | iT : etel he lies liable 
had the Scriptures read, and the meeting was | ° ene ies out t moony ee a 
conducted as a Friends’ meeting. They had an|to occur in a large national organization. In 
attendance of perhaps two hundred persons. | the earlier days of the Society, Women’s Meet- 
One result was that a large proportion of the | 
attenders there became attenders of their own 
ordinary meeting. They felt that it was desir- | ie ee 
able to give them a sort of preliminary member- , 2¢ter similar to that contemplated by the ‘Temp- 
ship in this mission church. A few had been erance League.” 


| adh 


SCHOOL 


Association of Friends. 


08+ —_ 


Woman's Nationat Temperance Leacus.—A 
circular has been received, giving account of the 
organization, at a late meeting at Chautauque 


Lake, N.Y., of abody having the above title. 


ings seem to have been especially looked to for 
labors of Christian charity and reform of a char- 
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DIED. 


HOAG.—On Fifth month Ist, 1874 Fluvana, 
Chautauqne Co., N. Y., Levi Hoag, in the 94th year 
of his age; a member of Collins Monthly Meeting. 

FALK*) ER.—Killed instantly, on 22d of Eighth 
month, 1874, at his home, in Fairfield, lowa, Davic 
Falkner, in the 64th year of his age; a member of 
Richland Monthly Meeting, lowa. 

MENDENHALL.—On the 18th of Fifth month, 
1874, near Richland, Iowa, in her 64th year, Sarab, 
wife of Ira Mendenhall; a worthy Elder and mem- 
ver of Richland Monthly Meeting. 


ee 


, at 


Ir is related of Napoleon that when Mar- 
shal Duroc, an avowed a was once tell- 
ing a very improbable story, giving his opin- | 
ion that it was true, the E ‘m peror remarked : 
“There are some men who are capable of 
believing everything but the Bible.” This | 
remark finds abundant illustrations in every 
age. There are men all about us at the pres- 
ent day, who say they cannot believe the 
Bible ; but their capacities for believing every- 
thing that opposes the Bible are enormous.— 
Wayside. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


Wicuita Agency, Inp. Ter., 
Eighth mo. 25th, 1874. 


The last few days have been eventful ones} 


at this Agency. On the morning of the 22d | 
inst., being the day for the issue of rations, 
and hence man y of the Indians of this | 
Agency present, Gen. Davidson appeared upon | 
the scene with four companies of troops. 

His object, as stated, was to take to Fort | 
Sill some Quahada Comanches who belonged | 
to that reservation, and who refused to go in 
and be enrolled in accordance with the in-| 
structions of the Department. They had| 
encamped a few days before near the Pene- 
theka Comanches of this Agency, and near | 
the commissaty where our Indians were congre- 
gated for their weekly supplies. The Gene ral | 
made known his object to the chief of the 
Quahadas, Red Food, and demanded that 
their arms should be given up, and that they 
should accompany him to their reservation. 
To this Red Food agreed; but while the offi 
cers were still conversing in reference to terms 
of capitulation, Red Food made a dash for 
his horse, mounted and escaped, a company 
of troops firing upon him as he ran. The 
Kiowas, a number of whom were present, to- 
gether with the Comanches, then fired upon 
the troops, and thus the battle began. 

The chiefs of the friendly Indians did all 
in their power to: separate their people from 
those whom the troops were firing upon, for, 
being issue day, they were all together, a pro- 
miscuous company of men, women and chil- 
dren. 


| fell 


| inst. at that place ; 


A bullet passed so near to Asa Tuit, a 
good Comanche, as to take off a large piece 
trom his hat rim. 

The troops were ordered to burn the camps 
of the Quahadas, and they were consumed 


| with their stores and munitions—about eighty 


lodges. The reports of exploding gunpowder 
in their lodges showed that they were not 
lacking in munitions of war. 

Our Indians scattered to their various vil- 
lages. The enraged Comanches and Kiowas 
scoured the country in parties, killing all the 
white men found from their home#,and burn- 
ing and destroying property. Aout ten are 
thus far reported to have been sacrificed to 
their barbarity. Five bodies have been 
found and buried. One was brought to the 
Agency, O-borne, # son-in-law of Black 
Beaver, chief of the Delawares. He was 
fearfully mutilated, but not scalped. Three 
others of the men killed were in Beaver’s 
employ. I hardly ever witnessed a more dis- 
tressed countenance than Beaver presented 
when the news of the outrages reached him. 
A party of the Indians entered the store 
which the traders had deserted at the com- 
mencement of the fight, and took and de- 
stroyed the greater part of the goods, esti- 
mated at from eight to ten thousand dollars 
in value. 

On the morning of the 23d _ inst., about 
daylight, the wild Indians of the tribes 
| before mentioned, estimated at 250 in num- 
ber, collected on the heights overlooking 
ithe Age ncy. 

A skirmish line of troops were oc cupying 
some of the higher points, and between these 
jend the Indians a brisk firing began. Col. 

Carpenter, with fifty dismounted cavalrymen, 
hastened to the scene, regained the height, 
and dispersed the Indians. Meanwhile, the 
Indians had attempted to retake the store, 
which is located on a point on the same 
| height, for the occupancy of which the troops 
were contesting. 

The few troops stationed in the store kept 
up so brisk a fire upon the Indians that they 
back and abandoned the enterprise. 
Finding they were foiled at all points in their 
attempts, they set fire to the prairies back of 
the Agency. The wind drove the flames 
toward the Agency buildings, forcing many 
of the troops in, and it was only ‘by the 
greatest exertions that the mill and other 
property escaped the conflagration. I should 
have remarked that Lone Wolf set fire to the 
commissary building, in which were the str res 
for the Indians, on the attack of the 22d 
but it was seen and ex- 
tinguis hed by the tro: )ps before it had ne 
any cons siderable headw: ay. It must ‘be 3 


membered that it is ve ry dry here, the grass 


and vegetation is as dead as in mid-winter 
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and fires once started are not easily extin-! quiet at present, but I think it is the inten- 
guished, | tion of the military to follow and punish (if 
During the day (23d) the Wichita school-| they find) those who have refused to go to 
house No. 1, situated five miles from the|their Agency. 
Agency, was burned by the Indians, and sev-| | . _ , 
eral of the houses constructed by the Agent! soon be at a 
for the Indians were consumed, among them 
a good two-story frame building, the home of 
Delaware Possum, the house of J. Davis and 
the homes of some of the Caddos. The houses} some of the chiefs are in to-day; said they 
and lodges of most of our Indians were| had rather have their children here in school 
robbed and plundered of all their goods. | than in camp. 
What could not be taken, in many instances, 
was destroyed. Many of them had collected | pany with Cyrus Beede on the morning of the 
quantities of winter supplies, blankets and | 221° little thinking that the afternoon would 
clothing, so that much suffering must ensue | witness a battle at his own Agency. I think 
from their destruction. Wonies were taken|oyr Indians will pull together, and some 
from them, and cattle and other stock killed. | rood may yet be accomplished among them. 
But four soldiers were wounded during the | 
skirmishing; none killed. It is thought 
about eleven Indians were killed. And, as} tg occupy it. Now is the time we are needed. 
before stated, ten whites who were found 7 F. GrrxneE.., M. D. 
making hay, herding, ete., out from the tiie 
Agency, were killed. On the 24th many of Selected for Friends’ Review. 
our chiefs came into the Agency and wanted | ‘‘WHAT HAVE THEY SEEN?” 
to know what all the disturbance meant;| A lady had just parted with some friends 
some were under the impression that the| who had been her guests for a few days, and 
slaughter was intended to be indiscriminate, | with a feeling of loneliness, sat down in her 
and that they were among the proscribed. | own deserted drawing room. Looking around 
(A Oomanche woman who had taken refuge | for some book, her eye fell upon a Bible. She 
at the Agency had been sent out the day | opened it,and read the words (Isaiah xxxi, 4 
before to invite the friendly Indians to a|‘ What have they seen in thine house?” 
council.) As they were among those fired} Strange words! what do they mean? She 
upon at the commissary affair it is not to be| glanced through the preceding chapters, and 
wondered at that they should be in doubt as} learned how graciously the Lord had deliv- 
to their own safety. Gen. Davidson ex-| ered Hezekiah, first from the dangers of bat- 
plained the case to them, and they seemed to/|tle, and then from sickness; she then read 
teel easier about it. It isa wonder none of|how visitors came with presents from the 
them were killed. | King of Babylon, and how Hezckiah enter- 
Dispatches were sent on the night of the|tained them. What did he show them? 
22d to Fort Sill for more troops. About two| “Not the Lord’s doings,” said the lady to 
o'clock on the morning of the 24th, two com- | herzelf, with a rising feeling of self-reproach. 
panies of infantry joined the forces here, ‘“* Surely,” she thought, “the Lord must 
making in all seven companies now here, four | have sent these words to me. Do not I re- 
of cavalry and three of infantry. Some of |semble Hezekiah? Two years ago, the Lord 
the friendly Kiowa and Comanche chiefs | delivered me in my terrible conflict with un- 
came in yesterday, among whom were Kick- | belief, and brought me out into the liberty 
ing Bird, Iron Mountain, Cheevers, Horse-|and joy of a child of God. Last summer, 
Back, Sun Boy, Pacer of the Apaches, and|when [ lay in my darkened chamber, sick 
others. nigh unto death, I earnestly entreated Him, 
They report the forces of the raiders led by | and said with my heart, Oh, that I were now 
Lone Wolf, as having separated from those | allowed to tell all my friends of the love and 
who are willing to go to their Agency. The} death of Jesus, His righteousness, and all His 
troops are expected soon to go out in search | marvelous riches and grace ! 
of them. The Indians already out will,no| Mrs. R. and her daughters have been my 
douht, fight with desperation, knowing that to| guests. I fear they are too much like the 
surrender means imprisonment and humili-| visitors from Babylon. And now the Lord 
ation. The number on the war path is not|asks: ‘What have they seen in thy house?’ 
definitely known. The Indians report to-day | What have I to answer? Last night a din- 
that all the Kiowa raiders were in this con-|ner was given for them. They admired the 
flict except Big Bow, who was on a raiding|new paintings in the dining-room. After 
expedition elsewhere. dinner | showed them our water color draw- 
None of the Cheyennes were here. All is’ ings; and then took Mrs. R. to see my new 


We hope the difficulty may 
n end. The damage already 
done here is considerable, beside the demoral- 
izing effect upon our Indians. I think, how. 
ever, school will open with fair numbers; 


Agent Richards started to Caddo in com- 


do not think we ought to abandon the 
field, however much the military would like 
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carpet. Ido not remember what they saw 
on the next day, except that I showed the 
beautiful set of jewelry my uncle gave me. 
We spent some time consulting about what 
our children should wear the next spring. 
What an opportunity I lost of telling ber of | 
the spotless robe of the righteousness of God ! 
And poor Marian has gone home, longing to 
have a bracelet like that she saw on my babe, 
and hoping to persuade her papa to get her) 
one. Had I been faithful, she would have 
left me to speak to her father of Jesus and 
His glory. ‘What have they seen in thy 
house? and what have they heard? True, 
they heard family reading, and family 
prayer. But it must have seemed a mere 
formality. They must have thought we had | 
far more delight in the songs we sung, and | 
the conversation which the form of worship | 
scarcely interrupted. Although I thought} 
about Jesus, and longed to speak about Him, 
yet they left me, having seen nothing better | 
than the visitors saw in the house of Heze- 
kiah. Is not this a word to my soul?” 
Reader, is it not a word to you? Review 
your social intercourse, your entertainment 
of guests and visitors,and then to God an- 
swer the question “ What have they seen in 
thine house?” Ob, that the robe of Christ 





were the rich apparel we delighted to show, 


and that the word of Christ dwelt in us so 

richly that we could not refrain from testify- | 

ing of Him!—The Witness. 
ati 

From the British 


INDIA. 


From letters received recently from Charles 
Gayford, we find that he is actively pros- 
ecuting the work to which he has been called. | 
The Indian languages are difficult to acquire, 
and it is seldom that missionaries attempt to 
speak them publicly with less than two years’ 
study. It is encouraging to find that our 
dear friend, with much shorter preparation, 
is already teaching and preaching; and, al-| 
though he says the language is by no means 
mastered, and that it is only with a stammer | 
ing lip and broken utterances that he can | 
speak, yet, he tells us of companies of four | 
or five hundred gathering around himself and 
his catechist in the streets of Hoshungabad, 
having their attention riveted, and drawing | 
closer around them as they read and ex-| 
pounded the Holy Scriptures. He also ex- 
presses the hope of acquiring real facility in 
speaking Hindi—the language of perhaps | 
five millions of people within reach of his| 
station. 

“As to my own special field of labor,” he | 


Friend. 





says, “I seem to have evidence upon evidence | 
that it is to give myself wholly to the work | 
of publicly declaring the Gospel message in 
the streets and bazaars, by the river side, and 


| ligious revolution equally great. 
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in the villages. Preaching the Gospel in 
places that lie within easy reach of us here 
as often as the visits can be repeated, and 
superintending the work of colportage for the 
sale and distribution of the Scriptures and of 
Christian literature, 1 hope may engross my 
undivided attention as my primary calling 
through the remainder of my life.” 

The political condition of India, during the 
last century, has been completely revolution- 
ized; and it would seem probable that the 
political will be followed by a social and re- 
Education 
is fast uprooting ancient superstitions, and 
turning the current of thought into new 
chanuels, which are by no means consequently 
right ones. The yovernment schools are 
yearly sending out thousands of youths who 
have learnt enough to despise the old religion, 
but without sufficient to show them their own 
ignorance; so that they are for the most part 
self conceited and proud. What they learn 
of our wonderful Western civilization breaks 
the bonds of traditional ideas; and as these 
bonds fall from the young and educated 
minds of India, those around also begin to 
inquire. There is now more real inquiry 
abroad than ever, and the spirit of investiga- 
tion is increasing and widening its sphere 
from year to year. 

What direction, then, is the intellectual 
development of India to take? It was truly 
said by Sir Donald M’Leod—than whom no 
man was better acquainted with the needs of 
India—that this is a question we cannot 
evade. In one of his last public utterances 
this Christian statesman said: “If we have - 
any regard to the security of our dominion 


|in India, we must do our utmost to make it 


a Christian country. It is most incumbent 
on all our countrymen, but especially on all 
Christ’s followers, to lend every assistance in 
their power towards guiding the intellectual 
development of India into healthy channels. 
We are raising up a large number of highly 
intellectual youths; and if these youths are 
not imbued with Christianity, they will prove, 
I believe, to be the most dangerous part of 
the population. They see our newspapers ; 
they travel abroad on our railways; they 
communicate freely with all classes, and they 
know well what is going on throughout the 
world. We cannot check their progress, 
and if we allow them to remain (as they are 


|rapidiy becoming) an infidel class, they will 


be more likely than any others to excite mis- 
chief.” 
These are considerations that should weigh 


| with us, as Englishmen and Christians, in 


thinking of and sustaining our own mission 
in India. Our work there has been attended 
by not a few discouragements, but what In- 
dian Mission has been exempt? In 1844 
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Pastor Gossner commenced his mission 
among the Kohls of Chota Magpore. For 
six years there seemed no fruit; six mission- 
aries died, and the survivors were so deeply 
discouraged they begged to be sent elsewhere. 
Gossner’s reply was a brief charge to hold 
their ground: ‘‘ Continue to preach and 
pray ; we also will pray more earnestly.” The 
result showed that he was right; the Chota- 
Magpore Mission has long been a flourishing 
one, and there are now twenty thousand 
Christian converts. 

Caa the Society of Friends be satisfied to 
leave their Indian Mission as it is—Charles 
Gayford single-handed, and Rachel Metcalf 
alone, and with enfeebled health? We are 
not yet doing all we ought to do for India, nor 
for’ the Foreign Mission cause at large. It 
would be well for us to emulate a little the 
exampie of the Church of the United Breth- 
ren. Fewer and far less opulent than our- 
selves, the Moravians maintain their missions 
among the Aborigines of Australia and North 
America, on the Eastern and Western coasts 
of South Africa, on the Mosquito Coast, in 
Surinam, Thibet, Greenland, Labrador and 
the West Indies. They have ninety stations, 
and three hundred and twenty-two teachers— 
about one in fifty of their members being separ- 
ated for foreign mission work. This devoted 
Church also has its discouragements, neither 
few nor light. A year ago we were startled 
at the heavy balance against our treasurer’s 
account. The last two years have shown a 
deficit in their accounts of £4,254. The 
spirit in which this is met is worthy of 
being laid to heart, not only by our Society, 
but by all Christians. Their last year’s re- 
port says: “The future prospect, as regards 
our financial position, is very gloomy. Still, 
we say, with the Apostle Paul, we are per- 
plexed, but not in despair. The Lord, whose 
is the silver and the gold, can help even in 
this time of difficulty. We must look to Him. 
He sends us seasons of trial in order to move 
us to greater and more persevering and 
earnest efforts in doing all that lies in our 
power to further the work. There is still 
much land to be possessed; and we believe 
that, be it by a development of older mis 
sions to a position of self-management and 
support, be it by a call of yet more members 
of the home congregations to the distant 
fields, the Lord stil] intends the Church of 
the United B ethren to nave a share in pos 
sessing it for the Redeemer. And our past 
financial history shows abundantly, that when 
the contemplated work is for God’s glory, and 
in accordance with His mind and will, He 
does not permit His servants to fail for want 
of means. We may safely go on, then, in 
faith, seeking to be guided by the Lord at 
each step we take, and looking ever to His 
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hand for a bountiful supply of all the means 
requisite for the great work.”* 

These are golden words. May the Lord 
grant to us like courage, hope and faith. 

STANLEY PuMPAREY. 

Tue Supreme Court or ILirvots has ap. 
proved the verdict in a liquor case of some 
importance, arising under the law which al- 
lows the relative of a drunkard to recover 
damages from those who have sold him liquor 
when such sale has resulted in depriving the 
relative of support. Thomas Addis bought 
liquor of Maurice Emory, and while drunk 
was run over by a railroad train and killed. 
His wife brought suit against Emory and two 
other saloon keepers for having contributed 
to deprive her of her means of support, and 
she obtained a verdict for $2,000 against 
Emory. The case was appealed, and the Su- 
preme Court, as stated before, sustained the 
verdict, saying, “ He who deliberately sells 
that which he knows will inflame the passions, 
deprive the party of the control of his judg- 
ment, and render him for the time being 
incapable of exercising proper care for per- 
sonal safety or that of his property, must be 
prepared for the consequences that may fol- 
low.”-—Daily Paper. 

shen nla 


THE INDIANS OF CANADA. 


Some interesting information has recently 
been published concerning the Indians under 
the care of the Indian Bureau of British 
North America. They number 85,397 per- 
sons, and do not appear to be dying out un- 
der the policy of the Indian Bureau, so that 
there is one thing at least in favor of that 
policy. Less than $200,000 was expended in 
1873 by the Bureau, and yet those on reser- 
vations were supplied with interpreters, phy- 
sicians and teachers; their public works, such 
as bridges, school-houses and churches are 
kept in order, and they are aided when their 
houses are destroyed by fire or their crops 
fail. The chiefs receive salaries of from 
$20 to $100 per annum, and their tribal in- 
fluence gained by the salaries paid them is 
found to be more effective than an armed po- 
lice force in securing peace and good order. 
Some of the Indians’ schools are supported 
by themselves, some by the government, and 
the remainder by churches and missionary 
societies. Liquor-selling to Indians is strictly 
forbidden, and the prohibition is enforced, and 
the tracts allotted to the tribes for reserva- 
tions are kept free from intruders, There 
may be some great physical and mental dif- 
ferences between the Indian tribes resident 


* Should any Friend incline to assist the Mor- 
avian Missions, contributions would be gratefully 
received by the Secretary, H. E. Shawe, 7 Ely Place, 
Holborn, London, E. C. 


—_—— 
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north and south of the great lakes respec- 
tively, as there are great differences in their 
environments, such as the character of the 
country, the climatic conditions, and the 
rapidity of growth and consequent encroach 
ment of whites into the Indian country. But, 
after making due allowances for any and all of 
these possible differences,it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that two of the active causes of peace and 
cheap government on one side, and of war 
and expense on the other, are that in Canada 
the prohibitions against liquor-selling, and 
against intrusion by whites on Indian reserva- 
tions, are enforced, while in this country these 


evil practices seem to be actually encouraged | 


by some government officers. At all events, 
while this strong contrast in results remains, 
it will be a standing reproach to our man. 
agement of the Indians.— Public Ledger. 


AccorDING to Prof. Seelye, of Amherst, 
who had an excellent opportunity to observe 
the Brahmo Somaj movement while he was 
in India, that new faith is making little head- 
way among even the educated Hindoos. 
Chunder Sen’s professed followers number 
hardly a thousand among the two hundred 
millions of India. While the Brahmo Somaj 


has nominally, at least, broken with idolatry, 
it offers no cardinal doctrine that proves 


satisfactory. It accepts no objective author- 
ity in religious matters, regarding Jesus, Mo- 
hammed, Confucius, Zoroaster, and other 
religious teachers as alike worthy of venera- 
tion, leaving each individual to accept or 
reject what he pleases in their writings and 
precepts. This principle seems not to have 
impressed itself upon the Hindoos in general, 
and is not likely to modify their faith or life 
as a people.— Christian Union. 

-_—_- 

From the Independent. 
THE LEGEND OF THE SWEET 
BY 


PEAS. 


SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


The sun was going to bed 
In bis western ball, 
Each golden cloud and red 
Followed at call, 
And he tucked a great gray coverlid over all. 


A fleet of cloudlets tiny, 
Mere babies they, 

All pearly and pink and shiny, 
Had roved in play 


So far that none of them knew the homeward way. 


The sun called from his place, 
‘* Hurry, dears !”’ 
But the clouds were running a race 
And stopped their ears; 
Till suddenly came the darkness full of fears. 
“Oh! what shall we do, where hide?” 
They all did moan. 
“ How the big, grown clouds will chide 
When we get home. 
Won't somebody come 
alone ?’ 


and help us—we are all 
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Just then a wind came speeding 
And whirling by; 
He laughed at the cloudlets’ pleading 
And mocked their cry, 
And caught them all and drove them adown the sky- 


Down, down they fled, the crying 
And frightened things, 

Like storm tossed birds which dying 
Flap their wings, 


And the fierce wind whipped behind with cruel 
stings : 


Till over a garden atilly 
H- made a stay, 
Flung off the cloudlets silly 
And sped away: 
Purple aod pink and azure, there they lay. 


A flower-fay roused from sleeping 
Ere the dawn, 
At the sound of tiny weeping 
All forlorn ; 
And she thought, “Some rose has pricked an- 
other rose with a thorn.” 


No, every drowsy rose 
Hung balmed in dew ; 

The lilies’ slumbering snows 
Were silent too; 


And the violets cuddled close, each in bis night- 
cap blue. 


But there, in a vine entangled, 
The fairy spied, 
Wi h bright wings torn and mangled, 
Side by side, 
Like bits of a broken rainbow, the poor clouds 
trying to hide! 


Vain was her gentle tending, 
Vain her care, 
Tattered and bruised, past mending 
The pinions were ; 
Never again their whiteness should brush the air; 


Never again over ocean 
Floating glad, 
Should dance with an airy motion 
Glory clad; 
Never again see Heaven—this was sad! 


But gently the comforting fay 
Murmured low, 
As she kissed their tears away : 
* Sorrow not so, 
For I charm you and make you flowers: bloom 
and grow.” 
The cloudlets paled and shifted 
A moment’s space, 
Then each one smiled and lifted 
A blossoming face, 
And an odor of joy stole out and filled the place. 


With rosy and violet glances, 
No longer shy, 
They poised on the vine’s green lances 
And seemed to fly, 
they wafted to and fro on the breeze’s sigh 


The sunset clouds looked sadly 
From the west, ° 
But the flower-clouds beamed back gladly, 
And each caressed 
Another, and whispered softly 
’ 


‘ This is best!” 
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BUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InreLiicence.—Advices from Europe to 
the 7th inst. have been received. 


Great Britrain.—The steamer Great Eastern is 
row engaged in laying a new telegraphic cable 
across the Atlaniic forthe Anglo-American Com- 
pany, and at noon on the 7th had paid out 1,696 | 
miles. All was going on well to that time, al- 
though a rather severe northeast gale had been en- 
countered. The work of laying the new direct ca- 
ble from the Irish coast to the United States has 
been commenced by the steamer Faraday. A re- | 
port to the 6th inst. states that, after paying out 
330 knots, a fault was discovered on the 4th, and 
it was found that a wire had pierced the gutta 
percha. In overhauling the cable it became =! 
tangled in some wreckage, broke, and was lost in| 
2,570 fathoms of water; but it was recovered by 
grappling and repaired, and insulation was then | 
perfect. The steamer was then in latitude 50° 517 | 
N., longitude 17° 34’ W. 

Francs.—The sale of ten Bonapartist journals, | 
all published in the provinces, bas been prohibited | 
by the Minister of the Interior. 

The official report of the commission appointed 
to investigate the escape of Bazaine, implicates the | 
jailors as having been instigated by Bazaine's aid- 
de-camp to facilitate the flight, but acquits the gar- 
rison of complicity. 

At a recent meeting of the Permanent Ccmmittee | 
of the Assembly, some of the members complained 
of the rigorous treatment of some of the newspapers 
by the government, and the Minister of the Interior 
justified his action, though declaring that he re- 
gretted the necessity for such proceedings. One 
member askei the government to enforce the As- 
sembly’s decision abolishing the Empire; saying 
that the candidate for the Assembly in the depart- 
ment of Marne and Lcire, bad issued a circular to the 
electors ignoring this decision. The Minister said 
he disapproved of the circular, but was unwilling 
to interfere because it would be an invasion of 
electoral liberty. 

Serious disturbances occurred on the 4th instant, 
the anniversary of the establishwent of the Repub- 
lic, at Méze, near Montpellier, and slight ones at 
some other places. At Méze, military force was 
used against the rioters. 





Spain.—The Carlists have abandoned the siege of 
Puigcerda, the damage to which by bombardment 
was but slight They are said to be intrench- 
ing themselves around Bilboa. A dispatch of the 
7th, from Medrid, said that the Carlists had fired 
upon two Germun war-steamers which were sta- 
tioned on the northern coast near San Sebastian, 
whereupon the Germans bombarded Guipuzcoa, 
causing considerable damage. 

The Spanish Ministers to the German and Belgian 
governments, have presented their credentials and 
been formally received 

A change has taken place in the Cabinet, Zabala 
and his colleagues having resigned, and Sagasta 
having undertaken the formation of a new Ministry. 


Avustgia.—An Austrian Polar Expedition sailed 
more than two years since, hoping to pass around 
the northern end of Nova Zembla, and thence push 
through the Arctic Ocean to the Pacific. The ves- 
sel was last seen off the coast of Nova Zembla, in 
a storm, in the Eighth month, 1872, since which 
time nothing had been heard of the expedition, un- 
til the announcement, a few days since, of the ar- 
rival of its members at the island of Wardoe, in 
Norway. They bad been obliged to abandon their 
ship and take to sledges, with which they travelled 
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for seven months, passing two winters on the ice, 
They arrived at Wardoe in a Russian boat. Only 
one death had occurred during the entire journey. 
The first account was that the highest latitude 
reached was 80°, but a later statement placed it at 
83°. More detailed accounts will be expected with 
interest. 

Sicity.—The eruption of Mt. Etna continued for 
some days, and caused the inhabitants to flee from 
some of the villages near the foot of the mountain, 


| although the direction taken by the lava streams 


was remote from the cultivated parts 
the eruption was said to have ceased. 

Inp1a.—A dispatch of the 6th from Calcutta, said 
that favorable rains bad fallen within a week, and 
the crop prospects were fair, or excellent, every- 
where but in the Hoogley district. The Governor 


On the 6th, 


| hoped to be able to close the relief operations in 


fifteen districts, by next month, but ten districts 
will still require help for an indefinite period. 

Jaran.—A dispatch from Shangbai, received in 
London on the 6th, reported that the difficulties 
between Japan and China, relative to the island of 
Formosa, have been settled. Previous accounts by 
mail via San Francisco represented the Japanese 
government as exceedingly desirous of preserving 
peace. It had sent as commissioners to Peking to 
negotiate to that end, two high officers of the gov- 
ernment. So strong an interest did the Mikado 
manifest in the deliberations on this subject, that 
on the 4th ult. he visited the office of the First 
Board of the government, and personally presided 
over the debates, an act said to be almost without 
precedent in modern times. 

The United States Minister, it is said, has received 
instructions from his own government to demand 
full payment of the Simonoseki indemnity, because 
the other governments concerned had received their 
share, and the amount has therefore been deposited 
to his credit; although it had been believed, for 
some time past, tbat the balance unpaid would not 
be exacted. This apparent assumption of a less 
friendly position, by our government, much disap- 
points that of Japan. 

Domestic.—A more detailed report of part of the 
explorations by the United States steamer Tusca- 
rora for a route fora telegraphic cable across the 
Pacific Ocean, has been published, showing that an 
attempt was first made to follow a “great cir le 
route from the coast of Japan to Cape Flattery, in 
Washington Territory; but at a distance of 120 
miles from Japan, a depth of 4,643 fathoms (over five 
and one-fourth miles), was measured without finc- 
ing bottom, the sounding wire having then broken. 
A new live was then run nearer and almost parallel 
to the coast of Niphon, to latitude 40°, and thence 
northward ani eastward. On this route, in latituce 
44° 55’ N., long. 153° 267E,a depth of 4,655 
fathoms, nearly 5.29 miles, was found, and for the 
whole distance from lat. 42° 34’, long 140° 77 to 
that point, the measurements exceeded four miles. 
Another line was then taken from a point thirty 
miles east of the island of Urup, in the Kurile Isles, 
back to intersect the second one east of the northern 
end of Niphon, and on this the conditions were 
found more favorable, the deepest soundings being 
1,582 fathoms, and most of them considerably less. 
Only a brief report is yet made public of the con- 
tinuation of the examinations northward, and 
along the chain of the Aleutian Islands; but it ap- 
pears that 110 miles from Cape Lopatka the depth 
is more than four miles, and that a ridge exists be- 
tween Kamtschatka and tbe Aleutian Islands, the 
highest part of which is 1,777 fathoms below the 
surface, a little over two miles. 





